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evidently open the way for rapprochements between philosophies
and religions; and in these philosophico-religious syncretisms, in
which the sense of promiscuity achieves its spiritual chefs d'oeuvre,
we shall find again that the attraction is mutual and that the move
is made from both sides. Just as, astride the military frontiers of a
universal state, we have watched the soldiers in the imperial garri-
sons and the warriors in the barbarian war-bands gradually approxi-
mating towards one another in their ways of life until at length the
two social types cease to be distinguishable,1 so, in the interior of a
universal state, we can watch a corresponding movement of con-
vergence between the adherents of the philosophic schools and the
devotees of the popular religions. And the parallel runs true; for in
this case, as in that, we find that, while the representatives of the
Proletariat do come a certain distance to meet the representatives
of the Dominant Minority, the latter go so much farther along
their own path of proletarianization that the eventual fusion takes
place almost entirely on proletarian ground. In studying the
rapprochement from both sides it will therefore be convenient to
survey the shorter spiritual journey of the proletarian party first
before attempting to follow the longer spiritual journey of the
Dominant Minority.
When 'higher religions' that have been nurtured in the bosom
of the Internal Proletariat find themselves face to face with the
Dominant Minority, their advance along the path of adaptation
may sometimes stop short at the preliminary step of commending
themselves to the Dominant Minority's notice by assuming the
outward fashions of the Dominant Minority's style of art. Thus,
in a disintegrating Hellenic World, the Mahayana and the worships
of Mithras and Cybele and Isis all sought to promote the success
of their respective missionary enterprises on Hellenic ground by
recasting the visual representations of their divinities into forms
that might be expected to prove agreeable to Hellenic eyes. Up
to this point these eventually unsuccessful rivals of Christianity
for the conquest of Hellenic souls were taking the same course as
Christianity itself; but none of them made any appreciable move
towards taking the further step of Hellenizing itself inwardly as
well as outwardly. It was Christianity, alone among them all,
that went the length of expressing its creed in the language of
Hellenic philosophy.2
In the history of Christianity the intellectual Hellenization of a
religion whose creative essence was of Syriac origin was fore-
shadowed in the employment of the Attic, instead of the Aramaic,
*  See V. C (i) (<*) 6 (a), pp. 459-80, above.
*  On this point see V. C (i) (c) 4, p. 366, above.